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autopsy* Similar observations have been made by a number of other
investigators using the rat as the experimental animal as well as the
dog, rabbit, pig, and guinea pig.
The absorption of aluminum is exceedingly small. No systemic
pharmacologic effects can be ascribed directly to absorbed aluminum.
It has been demonstrated that the absorption of phosphorus from the
digestive tract is governed by dietary aluminum. However, this can be
shown only under grossly exaggerated circumstances. For example, de-
pressed phosphorus absorption was observed in an experiment in which
1,400 p.p.m. of aluminum was added to the diet. Under these condi-
tions very severe rickets was produced in young animals due to the
inhibition or phosphate assimilation. This exaggerated condition of
aluminum concentration with reference to phosphorus can never be
encountered with the aluminum naturally present in the diet or de-
rived from aluminum utensils.
That aluminum is not toxic is indicated by the fact that when it
was injected instead of taken by mouth, it produced no toxic effects.
In these animals growth was not retarded, reproduction and lactation
were not impaired; there was no evidence of gross or microscopic
pathology in the organs.
All the experimental data lead to the conclusion that no harmful
effects can be expected from soluble aluminum occurring naturally in
foods or introduced by utensils into a diet of normal phosphorus con-
tent. It is highly questionable, therefore, whether aluminum has any
physiological significance.
In 1907 President Roosevelt appointed the Referee Board of Con-
sulting Scientific Experts to examine into the alleged health hazard of
aluminum. The Board reported in 1914 the conclusion that aluminum
compounds, when used in the form of baking powders in foods, were
not found to affect injuriously their nutritive value. This referred to
the addition of baking powder in the preparation of foods. Aluminum
compounds (baking powder containing sodium aluminum sulfate)
when added to foods in large quantities (up to 200 ing. per day) may
produce mild catharsis; larger quantities usually produce catharsis.
This action, the Board recognized, was due to the sodium sulfate pro-
duced in the chemical reaction of the baking powder. Sodium sulfate is
the modern name for Glauber's salt, which has for centuries been used
to some extent as a cathartic drug. The Board reported that "The
aluminum itself has not been found to exert any deleterious action in-
jurious to health beyond the production of occasional colic when very
large amounts have been ingested," and "When aluminum compounds
are mixed or packed with a food the quality or strength of said food
has not been found to be thereby reduced, lowered, or injuriously